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and 


A Happy New Pear 
to All 











NOW READY! 


At your local newsstand 


Only 


This Christmas 
just would not be 
“Christmas” without 


The Old FARMER’S 


ALMANAC 
for 
1946 


Under the tree, on the mantel, 
or table, waiting to be hung up 
by its string for everyone to 
use all year. 

Everyone in the family likes 
the Almanac — especially Dad 
and Mother — just the thing 
for those Christmas stockings! 
Bulk orders will be accepted 
for quantities of not less than 
ten copies. Price 15¢ each. Gift 
cards and mailing envelopes 
included. 


Yanxes, Inc., Publishers 
Dublin, N. H. 


Single copy orders for those unable 
to go to newsstands — will be filled for 
18 ps Of currency, 











YANKEE 
1815 thru 1945 


This issue has twice as many pages and 
the paper is twice as heavy as when YANKEE 
was hopefully revived last July. That means 
you are receiving four times as.much for 
your money as you were then. This has been 
accomplished during a period when at least 
one full size “New England” magazine 
started up only to perish in the shifting 
winds of post war reconversion problems. 
Many is the time we have had to resist the 
temptation to don our former prewar full 
bodied format knowing well that to do so 
spelled disaster. 

There has probably never been a maga- 
zine with such a loyal following as YANKEE. 
Thousands of our readers accepted in July 
1942 a gallant wartime expedient published 
in our absence. Equally y after the 
magazine’s suspension in December 1942 
these same readers waited patiently over the 
years until we could resume publication. 
What they received in July 1945 when we 
were able to resume could never be called 
anything more than a pamphlet — and you 
know what has appeared since. Yet, in spite 
of all, only a handful of these readers aban- 
doned the ship and hundreds of new sub- 
scribers — have come aboard. This is living 
proof that the good old-fashioned Yankee 
spirit is still alive. 

Until now we never felt the urge to bring 
to your attention that YANKEE was a flourish- 
ing publication of only four pages ($2.50 a 
year in advance) way back in 1815. In fact 
the issue of August 1815 carries the first 
report in this country of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo . . . brought by packet ship from 
Waterloo on June 19th of that year. As late 
as 1828, YANKEE had grown to 8 pages. 
There were lapses between then and now in 
publication but now as then the spirit of 
YANKEE remains unchanged. It “ain’t 
leanin’ on nothin’ except God, the weather, 
and the Republican Party.”? (One or two 
have switched political allegiance since then.) 

What lies around the corner no Yankee or 
anybody else knows. All we can say is we 
hope to bring you more and more for your 
money. 
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Letters 





Dear Yankee: 

Although I have not written ere this to tell 
you how gratified I am that you have decided 
to publish again, my satisfaction has been as 
ardent as that of others who have already 
expressed themselves. 

Your courage is admirable. The somewhat 
attenuated appearance of the magazine is 
almost pathetic, but it is the spirit that counts. 
New Englanders have a special regard for 
YANKEE which has a certain distinctive atmos- 
phere all its own. When the Swop Column can 
dig up a few new entries for the forthcoming 
issues, we shall feel definitely that we are all on 
our way. 

MFC, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

Your “A Far Cry Back” (about mud-pies of 
our childhood) in a recent issue reminds me of 
a neighbor’s nephew who showed me some 
“makings” — dirt — and explained his method 
of making pies. 

I thought to help out and so gave him some 
cement with coloring in a small bag, also some 
lime in a small bag, some lamp black and so on. 
He seemed pleased and I awaited the results, 
for he had offered to sell me the pies from his 
first endeavors. I found out all right! His aunt 
came up just short of raving. He had poured 
the various powders into his overall pockets, 
and when his aunt laundered the overalls the 
result was bewildering! 

CBH, Weymouth, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

You do not expect me to send you any 
money for your pamphlet for I subscribed for a 
magazine, I don’t want anything to do with 
such a company of frauds. That is about as dirty 
a deal as has been handed out to the public for 
a long time. Sooner or later your time will come 
for a squaring or be put out of business entirely. 

EEB 

YANKEE neither expects nor accepts money 
from irate, disgruntled or disappointed sub- 
scribers. Is that “‘fraud’’? — Ep. 


Dear Yankee: 
I think it the duty of YANKEE to tell people of 
(Continued on page 12) 
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SEASON’S CHANGE 
by Leone Rice Grelle 


Summer is said. The long, determined wind 
Shakes apples loose, and roughs the pastured 
stock, 
And ebbs the sun; and numbs our toiling hearts. 
A bright, impatient tree tolls autumn’s clock 
Along the harvest hills, and corn tepees 
Rear bronzed and rustling fingers on the 
land; 
And only the noon is warm enough to chant 
A final katydid. Where late birds band 
To plot new skies, the fields are hushed for 
summing 
The wide, diagonal drift of winter’s coming. 


THE DECISION 
by Ethel Barnett de Vito 


Parson Smith noted with distress 

His daughter’s trembling eagerness; 
His Abigail’s bright anxious stare 
Reflect with fear, hope and despair 
All unaware her face betrayed 

How much it mattered what he said. 


Parson Smith placed her heart behind 
The gnawing problem in his mind: 

John Adams: Family? Good enough. 

No Parsons, true but solid stuff; 
Farm-folk, a stock whose worth was known, 
Almost as perfect as his own. 

What was it, then, John Adams saw 

In the profession of the law? 

Rascally calling, dubious trade, 

Proving black white, white another shade. 
But then, some were not meant to lead; 
And some must fail as some succeed 

He might make Adams understand 

He would do best to till the land 


Parson Smith touched his daughter’s head, 
“Marry him if you wish,” he said. 

And seeing her shining eyes illume 

The darkness of the quiet room 

Long after she had hurried on 

He prayed a little prayer for John 


REMEMBERED DAYS 
by Lansing Christman 


You and I have sewn our words 
Into the year, stitched them 


DECEMBER POETRY 


Into the seasons with threads 

That hung from the gowns 

Of remembered days. Nothing ever 
Can tear the lace which our hands 
Have embroidered around them. 
We have spring and bluebird songs, 
Summer and the primrose blooms, 
Autumn and its orange and gold. 
And each returning season now 
Recalls some spoken word, or song! 


ACQUISITION 
by David Morton 

The sea accepts the sky, 
The blue . the gray, 
And you may shut the eye 
And bear away, 
For long, and deep within, 
The various hue 
Of all the sky has been, 
Of gray . . . or blue, 
With all the sky has been, 
Becoming you. 


CHURCH SUPPER 
by Violet Alleyn Storey 


Old orders change these days before our eyes 


But one remains the same in each small town 

And even those now grown to medium size 

Church supper Boston beans, bread, white 
and brown, 

And home-made pies of every size and shade, 

Doughnuts and coffee, served with heavy 
cream. 

Watch aproned members of the Ladies’ Aid 

Bring on the food and see the men folk beam. 

At long, low tables, sit the paying-guests. 

For borrowed vases, flowers have been culled 

In every garden. Crisp, good-natured jests 

Prove that the native wit has not been dulled. 


There falls a hush. The minister says Grace 


And one can feel God’s Blessing on the place 


Sermons in Stone 


I once saw the following epitaph in a Con- 
necticut cemetery. There wasn’t room for it 
all on one line so this was the result. 

OH LORD SHE WAS THIN 
E 
Mrs. W. H. Perkins, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Should Labor Unions Be Subject to Exactly the 


Same Rules as Business Corporations ? 





By Pur W. CarTEeR 


Anyone disagree? Let YANKEE hear from you, pronto. 


No bricks, tomatoes, or cabbages 


It sEEMS TO ME that the burden of proof rests 
with those who believe that labor unions 
should NOT be subject to substantially the 
same rules and regulations as the typical 
business corporation. If business, big and 
little, is forced to make regular reports to 
both state and national governments, why 
should not powerful labor unions, control- 
ling millions of dollars, be required to do 
likewise? 

Let us admit at the start of this brief dis- 
cussion that business and labor have viewed 
each other with suspicion for many, many 
years. Old-timers can easily recall the days 
when business ran wild and treated labor 
harshly. It was all right as long as you could 
get away with it. Then, when business went 
too far, the government stepped in and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the manner in which it 
operated. Even before the advent of the in- 
come tax, business found itself restricted to 
an embarrassing extent. After the income 
tax became normal routine, there were many 
corporations which wondered just what 
would happen when labor, acting as a unit, 
stepped into the picture. They found out. 
Labor, long unorganized, immediately be- 
came extremely self-conscious. It came to 
the conclusion that there were a good many 
businessmen who operated on the theory 
that might made right. What was sauce for 
the goose should be sauce for the gander. 
Voila! We now have in our midst the all- 
powerful CIO and its political action com- 
mittee, better known PAC of the 
CIO. 

To be sure, it was World War Two which 
really put labor on top of the world. Our late 
distinguished President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, used to be severely taken to task 
for what his opponents termed the undue 
coddling of labor. There are many unpreju- 
diced observers who sincerely believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt went too far to the left shortly 
after he first took office. The appointment of 
Madame Perkins was distasteful to hundreds 
of thousands of people all over the country, 
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as the 


- though. 
regardless of party affiliations. The wave of 
sit-down strikes and the kid-glove handling 
of them, especially in the mid-West, further 
encouraged not merely the rank and file of 
labor, but more particularly the big leaders 
of labor. It is only fair to suggest to those 
who are most critical of labor unions today 
that they stop to consider how they them- 
selves would have behaved had they been in 
John L. Lewis’s or Sidney Hillman’s shoes. 
Unfortunately, you see, this whole labor 
problem is wrapped up in politics. It doesn’t 
make much difference whether you are a Re- 
publican, a Democrat or just plain independ- 
ent. Labor is now in the political arena and 
it is there to stay. It has been so powerful for 
a number of years that the majority of our 
so-called Washington are 
scared to death. They either duck the issue 
or vote in accordance with what they believe 


statesmen in 


labor wants, provided, of course, that there 
is some real merit to the legislation under 
discussion. The average Congressman is in- 
tensely interested in being re-elected and he 
keeps an eye on the labor vote in his district. 
As a matter of fact, if he fails to do this, he is 
apt to wake up and find that he has been 
marked for slaughter by the PAC of the CIO. 
Furthermore, the PAC stands a good chance 
of winning out. 

We have an interesting case in Massa- 
chusetts. Attorney Clarence A. 
Barnes did his best to put through two po- 
tent bills in the recent session of the State 
Legislature. What happened? Despite ex- 
cellent arguments advanced in behalf of the 
bills, which would have required a financial 


General 


accounting by the labor unions and would 
have prevented them from engaging in out 
and out politics, they were defeated. Why? 
Because many Legislators, who privately 
conceded that the bills were worth-while 
and deserved to be passed, did NOT have 
the intestinal fortitude to get up in their 
seats and vote “Yes.” 

The result? Mr. Barnes is engaged in the 

(Continued on page 12) 








Aviation For New England 


Where does your town fit in? 


WHETHER or not your town or my town in 
New England gets trunk line, feeder, or avia- 
tion service in the coming air age (beginning 
spring, 1946) will be decided by a five man 
CAA board, on which no New Englander 
sits, in Washington, D. C. The board acting 
upon the recommendations of one of their 
examiners — and the pleas presented by 
your town and mine — will shortly hand 
down its decision. 

The examiner, we understand has already 
made his recommendation, which, for ex- 
ample and in part only, outlines feeder serv- 
ice run by Wiggins Airways, a minimum of 
two trips a day between Keene, N. H. and 
Boston with a stop at Fitchburg, Mass. The 
elapsed time for this run is 35 minutes, and 
connects with 45 minute service to New 
York. Also recommended: two round trips 
(minimum) between Keene and Springfield 
(or Westfield), Mass. with a stop at Green- 
field, Mass. This would mean a connection 
at Greenfield for Albany and one at Spring- 
field (or Westfield) for New York — with 
the possibility in the future of Wiggins run- 
ning all the way into New York with stops 
at Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

No “across New England” service is con- 
templated at present — but there is a trunk 
line stop at Rutland, Vermont, for New 
York. 

It is well to remember that feeder service 
for your town may be preferable to being a 
trunk line stop, as it has proven general 
practice thus far that big airlines skip inter- 
mediate stops if they have full loads from 
terminal to terminal. Concord and Man- 
chester, N. H., Burlington, Vermont, and 
other “trunk line stops” have, for example, 
not been getting the air service, we under- 
stand, which a good feeder line presumably 
would have furnished. 

There is also a real dog-eat-dog battle 
going on among the large airlines for this 
New England business. In some cases you 
will find a big line coming into a town, just 
to keep the other fellow out. The town will 
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certainly suffer more than it will gain from 
such a practice. 

The CAA Board in Washington can cer- 
tainly be relied on for fair play and for good 
judgment in these matters. It behooves 
every town, however, to be sure the board 
gets all the facts on record with regard to po- 
tential business, present needs, etc. Such a 
presentation is not a simple, easy task. It 
may require expert advice. 

Is your town going to have the air service to 
which it is entitled? Better look into it now - 


and fast. 


Pay Without Work 


Durinc the war, reconversion to peacetime 
pursuits and finding jobs for everyone seemed 
to be our greatest problem. 

But now it appears that, despite all the 
thought and effort which has been expended 
to keep such enforced idleness at the very min- 
imum, our greatest problem is to be contend- 
ing with idleness among men for whom jobs 
are not available, at the highest rates and 
under the most favorable conditions in history, 
but who are unwilling to work except on their 
terms or those of their leaders. 

Is it still passe to subscribe to the belief that 
man shall live by the fruit of his effort? Or can 
we continue to follow “screw ball economics” 
and syphon off more and more profit to pay 
higher wages for a reduced per capita output of 
goods? 

If higher and higher wages force higher and 
higher prices, making it impossible for goods to 
be produced at prices within reach of mass 
purchasing groups, when cometh the prosperity 
we hear so much about? 


What the Federal Government has to decide 


now, through Congress and the Administra- 
tion, is whether it should withdraw from the 
one-sided labor intervention with a two-sided 
policy that recognizes Union responsibilities as 
well as Union rights. Unless there is a halt, and 
the public is considered, the American dollar 
will lose its relationship to the American 
Eagle. It will eventually acquire the strength 
of the Plucked Pullet. 
G. A. S 
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Problem in Democracy 





The following editorial appeared in the Vineyard Gazette during the time YANKEE was 
suspended. We saved it for you. Like to have your comments. 


LAWRENCE Dame, who has written with 
warmth and discernment about our neigh- 
bor-iskand Nantucket on numerous occa- 
sions, came forward in the Boston Herald a 
couple of weeks ago to discuss the problem of 
the recent boom season. He did not mention 
Nantucket by name, but he did give a clear 
picture of the situation there, and went on 
to quote from a letter written to the Inquirer 
& Mirror in which one summer resident 
outspokenly condemned the type of summer 
business which was in evidence this year. 
Mr. Dame quoted Nantucketers as saying, 
“Did you ever see such awful types as some 
of those that came here? Yes, we made 
money, but what good is that if strangers are 
going to spoil our Island?” On the other 
hand, he described the summer crowds and 
said, “Watching them, listening to them, you 
might think, ‘What a lesson in democracy!’ ” 
It is the battle for democracy — a term 
which Mr. Dame reminds us has many 
definitions — with which he is principally 
concerned. This battle, beyond a doubt, is a 
death struggle against prejudice, and any ex- 
clusiveness, whether race or religion enters 
into it directly or not, is dangerously like the 
enemy our soldiers are facing on the front 
lines. We ought to be careful to recognize 
that enemy wherever the challenge comes. 
The problem is to reconcile an uncom- 
promising faith in democracy with the pres- 
ervation of our own heritage against the sort 
of invasion which would certainly bring 
ruin. The matter is particularly important 
now, for the islands of the world — and the 
term may be used symbolically to include all 
patches of the earth where a genuine indi- 
viduality has been sustained and nourished 
-are threatened with absorption into the 
mass. This loss of individuality would be a 
grievous weakening of democracy in itself, 
for it is not only necessary, in Walt Whit- 
man’s phrase, to “‘utter the word democratic, 
utter the word en masse” but also to sing 
oneself, a single separate person. 
People should be themselves, with their 
own dignity, taste and intelligence apart 
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from others, and places should be themselves, 
too, apart from the inchoate flow of the cos- 
mopolis which is the great flux of our time. 
Since nowadays all of us share the processes 
of education and science, and the other in- 
fluences which tend to eliminate differences 
and barriers, individuality must depend 
more and more upon physical things, in the 
case of these Islands, our homes, our country- 
side, our immediate heritage and the spirit 
which it represents. 

Our insularity, which is to say our whole 
individuality, could easily be crushed by 
mere numbers. Who, then, can say that it is 
not in danger? And what can we do to pre- 
serve it without betraying the democratic 
faith? Mr. Dame, in his article, asked this 
same question in a different way, but with- 
out answering it. 

We find some hope in the fact that many 
casual visitors to the Islands, trippers of the 
type most inveighed against, very soon dis- 
cover that they have no liking for us or our 
ways, and they depart and do not come back. 
They exclude themselves, which is their 
right, and by doing so they prove that they 
are the wrong kind of people — for these 
Islands. After all, the best practical defini- 
tion of the desirable visitor is a person who, 
regardless of wealth or poverty, background 
or station in the world, finds in his heart a 
love for what the Islands have to offer. 

This works up to a certain point, but 
modern enterprise being what it is, too many 
visitors from the crowded cities want to come 
to places like Nantucket and the Vineyard 
and re-make them into Coney Islands or 
conventional suburbs or even cinder heaps. 
Against these forces of destruction we must 
have weapons, and it is not easy to find the 
right ones, which will cut only in the right 
direction, or just enough and not too deep. 
The temper of Mr. Dame’s article in the 
Herald is certainly the one in which to press 
forward with the hope that we may save 
democracy for ourselves and ourselves for 
democracy, and yet hand on our Island 
heritage enriched and not impoverished. 















Ourselves 








We Have Been Feeding 


our readers monthly now with thought- 
provoking articles which we fondly expected 
would elicit basketfuls of comment and 
counter solutions to the problems presented. 
To date we have had but one or two scarcely 
audible chirps. Reader reaction was about 
nil. But we thought we knew a way to get a 
“rise,” and ancient ruse that it was, we tried 
it in our October issue. On page two we ran 
a photograph purposely miscaptioned — 
“Pilgrim’s Monument — Plymouth, Mass.” 
The response was indeed heart-warming for 
several dozens of letters poured in — in- 
dignant, pitying, horrified, amused, to tell us 
what we knew all along, that the monument 
was in Provincetown, Mass., and not in Plym- 
outh. Thanks, one and all. The following is 
typical of the hue and cry: 

“Shades of my seven Pilgrim ancestors! 
Another miraculous event for 1945. What’s 
in a name anyway? The Pilgrim Monument 
and its friendly quaint neighbors will be 
weepingly missed by all historically-minded 
travelers unless they see page 2 of October 
1945 YANKEE before starting on a sight- 
seeing pilgrimage. Thanks for your big 
scoop.” 

— and 

“When did F. D. R. move the Pilgrim 
Monument from Provincetown to Plym- 
outh?” 

From Provincetown Advocate — 

“Now isn’t Provincetown pleased and 
won’t Plymouth be surprised.” 


You Remember 


*Storm Over Monadnock’ — the contro- 
versy over the proposed placing of an FM 


6 


station on southern New Hampshire’s famed 
summit? Rumor has it that the storm has 
blown itself out and that nothing after all is 
to come of it. It is said that the FCC would 
not grant any broadcasting sites from there 
except for a small local area. There will be 
numerous FM stations and each city will 
get protection for itself from other possible 
competitors. So no station will blanket ev- 
erything. So-o they say, things being like 
that, the intended purchaser has called it 


off. 
What About Flood Control 


projects? Are all of them really necessary 
when weighed against the time, effort and 
taxpayers’ money that have gone into the 
construction of vast dams? And what of the 
agonies of dislocation and relocation — and 
just what kind of dams are proposed, those 
incorporating the permanent pond idea into 
flood control, or those merely backing up 
water in the spring and leaving slimy, slowly 
drying areas the rest of the season? It seems 
an amazing thing that more voices are not 
raised in inquiry. The proposed large dam 
at Bennington, N. H., however, finds a gath- 
ering momentum of disapproval against it. 
The arguments against, being typical of 
those for many other such projects, can be 
summed up here. ; 

Why not a pond on a pond — all the year, 
instead of a flooding of the land in times of 
flood or high water? Some fourteen families 
will be dispossessed, with no place to go. 
Taxes will be lost to the town involved. New 
roads will have to be built. Why not take 
care of the flood as it has been in the past, 
particularly in view of the fact that the need 
for a decrease of federal taxes is of first 
importance? 
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‘Vermont Vagary” 


was the name of this bit of old New England 
that we found on our desk the other morn- 
ing. Our correspondent had it from the 
musty church records of Whiting, Vermont, 
October 4, 1779. It reads: “The church 
voted to bear Elder Rathbun’s extra expense 
for liquor for himself and family, and to have 
it averaged on the members of the church, 
and that the Elder call on the deacons of the 
church for said. liquor when he is in want 
of it.”’ 

An intriguing entry, but no vagary. Good 
Vermonters just didn’t give away liquor to 
their Elders—even in 1779. No doubt 
Elder Rathbun was being paid off in a man- 
ner suited to his needs and in what was con- 
sidered a respectable currency of the day. 
Not unlikely the Elder’s job included starting 
the fire in the meeting house throughout the 
bitter winters, and he would need consider- 
able extra fueling himself to get the job 
going. His wife and, occasionally, the chil- 
dren helped, so they were on the payroll, too. 

This being the case, would our corre- 
spondent, that prier-into of church records, 
suggest that poor old Rathbun and his wife 
and all the little Rathbuns go Sabbath after 
Sabbath into that frozen band-box of a 
meeting house, raking up cordwood where 
they could with their numbed and blackened 
fingers, and not a bit of good church cur- 
rency under their belts? Of course she 
doesn’t. She just hadn’t thought the thing 
through, that’s all. 


« ostera marina 


(eelgrass to us) is once again returning in 
fairly substantial amounts along the Massa- 
chusetts coast. In the 1930’s it had all but dis- 
appeared. To wildfowl lovers and salt water 
gunners this was a minor tragedy, for the 
grass was one of the chief sources of food to 
ducks and geese. The more grass the more 
birds. But the disease (Labyrinthula) which 
originally destroyed most of the grass is still 
present and may do its fell work again. 
Dyed-in-the-feather eel-grassers are watch- 
ing the situation tensely and keep their webs 
crossed. 


The Humble Peat 


has a pretty fair chance of coming into its 
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own this winter, especially up in Maine 
where there are an estimated 150 million 
tons. The potential fuel compares favorably 
in heat value to wood 
that it would compete in that region. How- 
ever, peat seekers believe that a considerable 


~ and it is with wood 


portion is good enough to be manufactured 
into machine fuel. If the price for such fuel 
can be kept sufficiently low, there may be a 
real market for it this winter — particularly 
in view of the coal and oil shortage. 


Probably Unique 


among sporting papers is the Salt Water 
Sportsman published June 1 to September 
28 by the Open Road Publishing Company, 
729 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. It is “a 
weekly newspaper devoted to salt water 
sport fishing’ along the Eastern Seaboard 
chiefly, and is replete with up-to-the-minute 
daily tide tables for the coast area from 
Maine to New Jersey, information on just 
what kinds of fish are “hitting,’’ and what, 
and how well. Only the fishing brethren 
could work together so completely to keep 
each other informed. The price is ten cents a 
copy, or one dollar for the season. 


These Useful Hints 


are vouched for by H. W. Swope of Danville, 
Pa. He says the best way to rake fine lawn 
grass without tearing up the soil is to take a 
common garden rake and drive empty 22 
calibre cartridge cases (where do you get 
’em, Mr. Swope?) over the ends of the rake 
teeth. So gadgeted your rake will never 
gouge or tear. 

If you have cracks in your linoleum (and 
who hasn’t), fill them with finely chopped 
cork mixed with liquid glue. When this mix- 
ture has hardened, rub smoothly with 
emery paper, then paint to match the origi- 
nal linoleum. 


You May Take Away 


a lot from the Yankee farmer but not his 
rural mail route. Last March “they” tried 
that up in Pikes Falls, Vermont. The citizens 
promptly banded together into a do-or-die 
committee and the service was as promptly 


restored. 


B OO K § 


Poems 1920-1945, by David Morton. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., publisher. $2.75. Type 
designed by Dwiggins. 210 pages. 

We think David Morton is America’s best 
living poet. He combines “technique” with 
the fullness and freshness of nature. He is 
thoroughly human — and what is more, al- 
together romantic. We place him above 
Frost and others, not because he is a better 
technician or a more facile one, but because 
he has an inner warmth, hard to find these 
days. One of our favorites in this volume is 
entitled “On Such a Day As This.” 


GumweEposts TO A FREE Economy, by Harley 
L. Lutz. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
publisher. $2.00. 206 pages. 


An invaluable exposition in a series of es- 
says on the basic machinery of taxes. Under- 
standable even to the layman. This with the 
following book was received from the Tax 
Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


A Tax PROGRAM FOR A SOLVENT AMERICA 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON PostwaR TAX 
Po.ticy. The Ronald Press Company, 
publisher. $3.00. 278 pages. 


**A Brook or Our Own,” by Margery Gane 
Harkness. Alfred A. Knopf, publisher. 
$2.00. 200 pages. 


Pleasant reading and human as it babbles 
over the shallows. 


AvtTars Ourt-or-Doors, by Frank P. 
Fletcher. The Kaleidograph Press, pub- 
lisher, Dallas, Texas. $1.50. 109 pages. 


An appealing book of verse. 


RETURN AND OTHER Poems, by Adelbert M. 
Jakeman. The Press of American Weave, 
Cleveland, Ohio, publisher. Fifty cents. 
17 pages. 

May be had by ordering direct from the 
author, Westfield, Mass., or Ocean Park, 
Maine. 

Ever the New Englander, the author’s 
devotion to native heath and hearth is pre- 
dominant. 
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Laurie HILLYER 


With the Macmillan Company, YANKEE is 
proud to announce that Laurie Hillyer, 
long an editor of YANKEE, has just pub- 
lished a novel, Time Remembered. She has pre- 
viously had many short stories published in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc. 

Time Remembered is a story of New England 
family life — for all New Englanders — the 
kind of story that goes straight to the heart of 
anyone who has lived in the kind of com- 
munity it depicts. We have yet to see a better 
book of its kind than this. 





Edward Sanborn 
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The Dublin Conference . 






Oct. 11-16, 1945 


APPROXIMATELY fifty of America’s authori- 
ties on international affairs, gathered to- 
gether in an informal conference — called in 
Dublin, New Hampshire this Fall by Gren- 
ville Clark, New York lawyer; Robert P. Bass, 
former Governor of New Hampshire; former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts; 
and Thomas H. Mahoney, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Committee for World Fed- 
eration, — drew up majority and minority re- 
ports which were printed on the front page 
of practically every large newspaper in the 
United States and which will certainly live 
in history if by no more reason than the di- 
rect stimulation to further thinking through- 
out the world upon the predicament of 
mankind. 

There is not space or reason here to in- 
clude the full report of this conference which 
can be obtained, by the way, from Alan 
Cranston, 120 C Street N. E., Washington, 
D. C., but dangerously in brief it might be 
pointed out that the majority report, dis- 
carding the present United Nations Organ- 
ization as a means “‘to promote world peace 
and order,” called for a World Federation 
“with limited but definite and adequate 
powers to prevent war.” As part of this 
World Federation there would be a World 
Legislative Assembly, an Executive Body 
responsible to this Assembly, Tribunals, and 
means to enforce the judgements of the 
Tribunals. A Constitutional Amendment 
was urged so that the United States might 
join such a World Federal Government. 

Minority voters were willing to accede in 
the objects of the above but also felt that 
simultaneously the United States should ex- 
plore “‘the possibilities of forming a nuclear 
union with nations where individual liberty 
exists.” 

A very few were unwilling to agree with 
either the majority or minority reports — such 
as Louis Fischer of New York, author of the 
“Soviets in World Affairs,” and John Jessup of 
New York, editor of “Life” and “Fortune,” 
and Winfield W. Riefler of Princeton, N. J., 
Professor at the Institute for Advanced Study. 
As everyone present was distinguished and 
well known, the complete list should be in- 
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cluded here, but as this was in all the papers and 
is obtainable from Mr. Cranston, we name just 
a representative few from, respectively, the 
majority and minority signers: 
Majority: 

Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire. 

Henry B. Cabot, Boston. 

Marie J. Carroll, Boston. 

Grenville Clark, New York. 

Thomas H. Mahoney, Boston. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Washington, D. C. 

Louis B. Sohn, Cambridge, Mass. 

Foster Stearns, New Hampshire. 

Lt. Charles G. Bolte, New York. 

Sgt. Alan Cranston, Wash., D. C. 


Minority: 

Hon. Owen J. Roberts, Chester Springs, Pa. 

Clarence K. Streit, Washington, D. C. 

Among the others present were Charles 
Ferguson of the Reader’s Digest, Emery Reves, 
author of The Anatomy of Peace, Norman 
Cousins, Editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Donovan Richardson, Managing 
Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, Henry 
D. Smyth, author of the official report “‘ Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes,” and Beardsley 
Ruml of R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

The publisher of YANKEE was allowed to sit in 
the conference as an unofficial observer by 
reason of transportation and other services 
performed and thus gained the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only representative of the 
press, as such, allowed in. There was, however, 
nothing available to him for publication, be- 
yond the release given out at the end which was 
available to all. R. S. 










cents. 





A Word About the Swopping 


We haven’t had time yet to check in on how 
all the swopping has been going since YANKEE’s 
recent essay from its wartime grave. But if our 
few personal swops be measured, there is just 
as much activity and interest as ever. For ex- 
ample, one of our associates actually heard 
from a man in New York with an apartment to 
swop for a winter home in the country; an- 
other, with a metronome to offer for a bridle, 
received three offers of cash for the former, and 
two offers of a bridle for nothing. On other 
swops, two answers came from typists with 
Winchellian touch, four from people who 
wanted rough pine boards. We know you are 
probably interested in how others are making 
out — so let us know about your own ex- 
periences and from time to time we’ll give you a 
short summary here of the highlights of the 
swop world. 

For swop: Books or courses on auctioneering. What 
do you want? D800 (N. J.) 

‘or a good automatic shotgun, I will part with 
Harvard Classics, 51 volumes, like new. D801 (N. H.) 

Wanted: Farm or camp with or without buildings 
(north of Boston). Any bites? D802 (Mass.) 

will swop the complete works of Balzac, 36 volumes, 
fora 2 2? automatic pistol. D803 (N. H.) 


Will swop coins, stamps, books, relics, for old ciga- 
rette, tobacco, trade, advertising, playing cards, old 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 
© answer an ad, enclose a plain stamped envelope for forwarding addressed to the 
box number, and your answer will be forwarded. We 
~~. Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 

e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


o not divulge the names of swop- 


catalogues 
D805 (N 

I'll swop any picture or article of goats, for anything 
you want. D806 (Mass.) 

Have 100 books of fiction for old RR timetables, 
conte, wr dime novels or Currier & Ives prints 

807 (N. 

ae ? ath t, a Rand electric shaver used but a few 
months; a Diston 11 point hand saw used but very 
little. In swop, I want a small electric table radio. As an 
extra, I'll include hand hair clippers. D808 (Mass.) 

Needed: old tin candle moulds in good condition, 
what do you need? D809 (Conn.) 

From any part of the country, I want buttons, the 
older the better. What do you want from California? 
D810 

Will swop handwoven material for handbag or recent 
fiction for certain issues of ‘‘The Weaver’’ magazine, 
weaving equipment or materials. D811 (Mass.) 

Beautiful hand-knit $65 ladies suit (36); other 
garments, shoes (7) and fine dishes for swop. I want 
cocoa doormat and porch furniture. D813 (Mass.) 

Right now is the time to send us a 3¢ stamped self- 
addressed envelope for the story and fun of Yankee 
Swopper's Parties. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Wanted — clear glass, hobnail pitcher, medium size 
What's the swop? D815 (Vt.) 

The veteran in California writes us that he has 
received loads of view cards, with many apprec iative 
and interesting letters concerning his hobby. Let's keep 
them coming to this vet. Au815 

Have metal B flat clarinet in good condition. Want 
Boehm system flute — am open to YANKEE bargaining. 
D816 (Ohio) 

Big swop — One intercommunication system, has 10 
stations, can use 16 stations if necessary, used two 
months. Has 3000 feet of wire. Will swop for 1 speedboat 
18 feet or over with inboard motor. D817 (Calif.) 

Bucket a day water heater peerless for hand braided 
mats, Victor hand operated movie camera and tripod. 
Want machinists tools. D818 (Ohio) 


, old baseball, football guides, antiques. 
Y.) 
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Want some made-to-order hand-units for that special 
baby? Just tell me what! N800 (N. H. 

Will swop small table model radio, small camera, 
carom board, brand new gold man’s wrist watch band, 
electric flat iron, make offers. N801 (Mass.) 

Heavy sterling silver hair barrettes, handsomely hand 
engraved. More beautiful than anything you've seen in 
the stores. For what have you? Must be of mailable 
size. N802 (Mass.) 

It may drive me cuckoo, but my daughter, age 6, 
wants a cuckoo clock for Christmas. A reasonably good 
timekeeper preferred. Will swop pH apparatus or 
equally useless (to me) item. N803 (Pa.) 

Wanted: topof old Cherry drop leaf —_. Center must 
be 18’’ x 48” or a wide Cherry boards. Name swop or 
price. N805 (N. 

I want a camera. wilt swop for ladies white gabardine 
suit — size 34 — a white roc het purse and top sandals, 
size 6 (silver). N806 (N. 

I need surveyors Andy a clock, electric 
woodworking machines. What do you need? N807 
(Mass.) 

Do name your need and offer your swop. I have used 
clothing in men’s articles, boys wear, ladies and girls 
things too. Used (clean) braided rugs, and some old 
fashioned buttons. Being a large family we have most 
all sizes. N808 (Mass.) 

For swop or else, new 500-ft. length, heavy twist link 
chain, size 8/0, about 3/8/14. Two used machine hang- 
ers 1 15/16; ehafts 1 9/16—2; drop 10-12. N811. (R. 1.) 

If your pattern fits send it along with your suit ma- 
terial. Otherwise I will semi-make, you stitch up seams, 
tack in lining. Years of experience. N812 (Mass.) 

Wanted: Sterling silver souvenir spoons. Send descrip- 
tions, sizes and prices. N815 (Mass.) 

Will swop for old American coins — a pair of girls ice 
skates (size 5) with fleece lined white shoes in very fine 
condition — a Carl Zeiss Jenna brass encased compass 
with level, taken from a World War I German cannon, 
- ? Students Reference Books, printed 1912. N816 
(N. Y.) 

Wanted: a grandfather clock with wooden move- 
ment; a foot-operated parlor organ; a decorative as well 
as operating old-fashioned music box. Have many items 
all highly desirable, to swop for the above. N818 (Mass.) 

Am interested in any books on farming published be- 
fore 1850. Will swop recent government publications 
N819 (N. H.) 

Want an old set of golf clubs? Driver has guaranteed 
slice, putter has never been used. I want good reading 
lamp. N820 (N. H.) 

God bless America — but don't forget me. I need a 
nice fancy barometer-thermometer. What do you want? 
N821 (N. Y.) 

Short of kindling? I have a cord or two of flat, one inch 
pine board pieces 12 ~ 16 inches long. Can use hardwood 
for stove. N823 (N 

Took in quite a * colored prints about 12 x 18 of 
Navy boats these past few years. Got any almost new 
playing cards? N824 (N. Y.) 

Have four pair of shoes, practically new, sizes 9AAA, 
8%AAA and 9AAAA. Would accept any good offer, but 
would like war stamps. N825 (Mass.) 

How about turning in your war bonds and taking the 
war debt off Uncle Sam's shoulders once and for all? If 
100 million of us turned in 100 dollars gratis — that 
would be ten billion — 1000 dollars each would be 100 
billion. In swop, we might get a balanced budget and 
avoid trouble ahead. All I want now are your ideas on 
this and if I get enough will send you summary of same. 
N826 (N. H.) 

Did you save any flower seeds this fall? Can offer my 
6 ft. hollyhock brand. N827 (N. Y.) 

Paid 37 cents for a tube of toothpaste the other day 
which looks to me like about five cents worth of paste. 
Got any simple formula so I can make mine at home 
hereafter? At this rate, won't have enough cash left to 
buy anything for the nice clean teeth to use. N828 (N. H.) 

Jave a brand new quilting hoop, opened the box, and 
decided I couldn't hoop. What's the offer? It won't take 
much. N829 (N 

For swop: 25 volumes, Cookes 1793 edition, Humes 
o* History. Good condition. Make offer. N831 

olo.) 

I want old dolls, parts, heads, clothes: History Town 
of Hartford, Vt.; Godey books; Leghorn hat; old time 
silk dresses. Offer variety useful swops. N832 (Vt.) 

Have child's size 5 blue woolen winter suit, coat and 
leggings, practically new. Would like your offers. Also, 
have fireplace screen. N833 (N. H.) 
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Back Issues 


What am I offered for first number of YANKEE 
Magazine? D804 (N. H.) 

A letter from the University of New Hampshire 
thanks us for getting a copy of the June 1942 issue of 
YANKEE, so they could bind the volume. They received 
many replies. 

have every copy of YANKEE except two who has 
October 1935 and February 1936, and what shall I send 
swop for same? D812 (N. Y.) 

Who has a copy of the Op Farmer's ALMANAC 
for 1926, and what do you want for it? D814 (N. H.) 

Are you interested in an 1812 copy of the OLp Farm- 
eR'S ALMANAC? N810 (Mass.) 

I have in my possession a copy of the Almanac (Old 
Farmer) dated 1827, one hundred and eighteen years 
old. Also, I have an 1850 Boston Almanac. Any interest? 
N813 (Calif.) 

Would like to obtain two back numbers of YANKEE, 
one containing the article of The Old Youth's Compan- 
ion days and Mr. Stephens. Also the old a, that 
had an essay on The Old Kitchen Range. N814 (R. I.) 

I have Old Farmer's Almanacs for the years i800 and 
on. What will you swop? N817 (Mass.) 

Do you know of anyone who would be interested in 
the O_p Farmer's ALMANAC, issues of 1851, and up 
(Not all complete years, but the copies are.) N830 
(Mass.) 


Swops for Cash 


My mother-in-law has a complete set of FARMER'S 
ALMANACS (except very recent ones). Who might be 
interested in -_- hasing them? All in perfect condition 
D819 (N. 

For sale or swop 500 sheete *‘Rochi 
paper. I'll swop for old tin. D820 (N. H.) 

A discharged army private, minus one arm, would 
like to continue his weaving, but must have a middle 
sized loom. Let's look around for this vet, and see what 
we can do. D821 (Mass.) 

Any offers for guaranteed used just twice Schick 
electric razor twelve-fifty new? Cash preferred. N804 
(Mass.) 

Would like to buy some fir balsam pillows from New 
Hampshire. Who knows where? N809 (Conn.) 


printing 


Owen J, Fox 














LABOR UNIONS 
(Continued from page 3) 


difficult business of securing the necessary 
number of signatures to place the question 
on the ballot at the next election. It is pre- 
sumed that he will succeed. Many people 
think that the voters, when confronted with 
the issue in the privacy of the voting-booth, 
will indicate their belief in requiring labor to 
toe the mark and face the spotlight of pub- 
licity. Why not? Should labor be allowed to 
run wild just because certain businessmen 
did a few decades ago? Is not the power of 
money, especially vast sums of money, just 
as potent a danger in the hands of labor as in 
the hands of business? Is it really democracy 
when we say to industrialists: ““Watch your 
step, file yearly reports, pay heavy taxes etc., 
etc.,”” and then turn to labor leaders and 
say: “Don’t worry, boys; you have been 
abused and kept down for many years and 
we are now giving you a big break. We trust 
you to handle millions of dollars for the 
benefit of your trusting membership and for 
the best interests of your country.” 

Is not the answer obvious? Incidentally, 
how about letting the ordinary laboring- 
man have a vote on this knotty problem? 
Perhaps he would like to have an accounting 
from his own leaders, 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 7) 


all the good things we have lost! Take bread, 
for instance. 

My state, Massachusetts, says a loaf of 
bread is supposed to weigh 16 ounces, a double 
loaf 32 ounces. We used to get it for ten cents. 
Now we pay 11, 12, 15, 16 cents for 18 ounces. I 
understand Washington investigated and it was 
decided the cost of distribution was at fault. 
But machinery was supposed to work wonders! 
It has. 

Whereas every good-sized town had a 
bakery and hired a baker helper girl and a 
string of drivers with horses and wagons, now 
they try to feed us from some big center and 
every little storm holds up everything. As one 
storekeeper said, “They should pay to take it 
away from them.” 

A Hunory Supscriser 


Dear Yankee: 
Hope you will be able to add a Genealogy 
page. They are a chore to conduct, but mean a 
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great deal to many who do not have access to 
special libraries. 
MKR, Torrington, Conn. 


Dear Yankee: 

New England has no Cabinet Member — no 
Judge of the Supreme Court. It has just lost a 
major rail decision. It has no representative on 
the CAA. . . and anywhere beyond the Con- 
necticut River to-day a New Englander is 
looked upon as an animal as rare as the Dodo 
bird. It gets much more of a kick out of Jona- 
than Daniels telling it what kind of a place it is 

out of novels running down its character 
than out of anything which is even mildly on 
the booster side. 

New England’s money is in the hands of a 
few who run things pretty much as they please 

- and as they please to, if we look at the record, 
means d—n little if any progress, a whole lot of 
backsliding and trunkfuls of “‘ Little-care-they”’ 
as long as they get theirs 


D. R., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

It was my pleasure recently to attend the 
‘**Dublin Conference” called by Mr. Clark and 
others. One day I stopped in at your office and 
let me tell you the smell of printer’s ink there 
took me back to my youth when I worked on a 
newspaper in Idaho. That, and the courtesy of 
the townspeople in Dublin warmed my heart 
to your part of the country just the way a trip 
home to Idaho would have . . . which is more 
than I can say of the foul breezes blowing in my 
window at present from the East River. 

A. J. G. Priest, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Yankee: 

How was it that the little town of Dublin was 
the scene of the recent Conference which made 
headlines all over the United States? If I may 
judge the town by the valuable stimulus given 
international thinking by the conference, would 
say there ought to be more of your kind of town. 

Very truly yours, 
B. P. T., Washington, D. C. 


Editor’s Note: At one time Dublin, N. H. was 
known as the “Summer White House.” It still 
retains at least the foundation. 


Dear Yankee: 

Who said “ If you don’t like the weather, just 
wait a minute”? I am serving in the South 
Pacific under a Captain who swears it was 
Mark Twain. I say it was Will Rogers. 

Ser. X 


Editor’s Note: The remark was attributed to 
Mark Twain by one of his publishers. It does 
not appear in his own works. 
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Dear Yankee: 

Don’t you think it is futile for you to go on 
putting out a magazine or running a business 
or considering the future at all when at any 
moment the atomic devices may destroy us one 
and all forever? Please cancel my subscription 
as I can use the money more readily for a few 
minor pleasures before the great destruction 
day arrives. By the way, I know of a swell 
potato cellar which will hold you and about 12 
others. It’s hidden in the woods and should be 
safe from attack. I'll rent you a piece of it for 
less than a cemetery lot. 

Very truly yours, 
P. S. R., Chesham, N. H. 


Editor’s Note: Can you guaranty Saturday 
night square dances, Christmas dinner with all 
the fixin’s? Our mental notes recall that there 
has always been a defence against every new 
weapon — that wars have always been fought 
in self-interest, and that the more support given 
good causes like YANKEE — and world organi- 
zation-—and the three graces—and the 
million and one daily tasks of life — the less 
chance there will be for defeatism to creep in. 
Fear and defeatism, as Franklin D. Roosevelt 
correctly stated, can destroy us. Not the bomb, 
per se. 


Dear Yankee: 

Your suggestion to “send in views”’ is going 
to get at least one reply. 

1. The article on the annual wage mixes up 
a wage guaranteed by the government with 
other annual wages. In several companies 
annual wage schemes have already been tried 
successfully. Teachers, ministers and many 
others are already being hired on annual 
wages. Such wages do not prevent people from 
leaving their jobs; these do, however, slow down 
any sudden impulse to quit and do enable 
both employer and employee plenty of time to 
look elsewhere in case a change in employment 
seems mutually desirable. I agree that a wage 
guaranteed by the government is not desirable 
in any respect but an extension of the wage 
guaranteed by employers seems desirable in 
every industry except those having marked 
ups and downs for seasonal or other reasons. 
Without appreciably increasing the total 
amount of wages, it would increase the se- 
curity of the workers and encourage unhurried 
reasonable approach to employment problems. 

2. Your later article on military conscription 
misuses the word “ pacifism.” This term is not 
the correct description of the state of mind of 
people who like peace. It is more properly 
used to describe the views of those who will not 
take part in a war, provoked or not. To call 
our country “ Pacifist” at any time in history is 
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Job Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 

| this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 

bility except that of forwarding the an- 

swers. Rate 5¢ a word. No charge to 
Veterans. 























Would love to manage a place in the country serving 
summer or other season boarders with plain self-cooked 
New England grub like griddle cakes and sausage, pie, 
baked beans, ham and eggs, hot biscuits and honey, 
broiled seafood, etc. that ‘‘tastes like more.’ Who wants 
me? JD800 (IIl.) 

Wanted: Pleasant, willing, healthy girl to assist with 
housework and care of children, ages 1, 3, 7. No cooking 
Liberal time off. Own comfortable room. Suburb of 
Boston. No experience necessary. $50 a month. JD80C1. 


Will the subscriber from Putney, Vermont, who 
answered one of the following ads, please send his name 
along, so the swopper can get in touch with him: 


JAu801, JO801 or 804. 

Vermont caretaker wishes to transfer to the Monad- 
nock Region. Have years of experience, am settled, 
industrious worker. JD802 

Doctor's family, three children, needs cook and 
downstairs worker. Other help employed. Salary ar 
ranged. JD803 (Mass.) 

Nanted: housekeeper-companion. Massachusetts 
Work hard, wages low. House old and inconvenient; 
employer (woman) old and persnickety. Garden OK 

N800 


To the Retired Business MAN: Do you find time 
hanging heavily on your hands? Would you like to be 
affiliated in a dignified and mildly remunerative way 
with a nationally known forty-year-old organization, to 
which you could devote as much or as little time as you 
wished? Write for details. JN802. 


Paper Is Scarcer Than Ever — 
PASS YOUR COPY ON! 





eOLOR COVERED 
FULL COLOR C : 
BRIDGE PRINTS $7.00 a1 





A limited number of full color prints of 

old Covered Bridges are available for 

immediate delivery. Size 13” x 11”. 

Four selected subjects in set. Price $1 

postpaid. Ideal for gifts...dens... 
studies . . . playrooms. 


--------------4 


cr 
l The Rumford Press, 15 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $..,..for. ; 

l set(s) of Covered-Bridge Prints, sent post- | 
| paid to — i 
l Name. | 
! 

| Address | 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
SPICED MULLED CIDER 


BROWN JUG SET 
Hand-made Dorchester Pottery 
A traditional New England drink — fragrantly spiced 
rewed since Revolutionary days — most delicious 
steaming hot. 

BROWN JUG SET — Packed to ship' as gift. $3.75 
prepaid east of Miss., 20c extra e 7 ey in U.S. 
Jug capacity — about 24 oz., mugs 

HALF-GALLONS som HOL IDAYS — _ ‘$1. 50, ex 
press collect in U.S. 

QUARTS (per case ol 1 doz.) — $7.50, express 
collect in U.S. A. 





$5.00 per dozen, express collect 


Send check or money order to 


FRANCES HALL PERRINS 
Old Homestead Orchards © Est. 1846 © Westford, Mass. 





“the ability to carry out orders” 



















PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Complete Realty Service in the Monadnock 
Region “Since 1920." Choice Country Estates. 
Vacation and Income Farms. Year Around and 
Summer Homes. 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 














Fresh and Fragrant 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


For you or your friends. Wreaths: 9” — $2; 

12” $3; 15 - Sprays: small pair, $1 — 

Mantel size, $2, $3 . All be: eutitully trimmed with 

painted or na atural cones Delivered C O.D. by express 
if ordered by December 12th. 


MOREY, Crawford Notch P.O., New Hamp. 
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FOR SWAP 
(if Mr. Atlee will permit) 


Family heirloom painted by American artist pupil of 
Gainsboro. Subject is Catskill Mountains in Scotland, 
a vast landscape thing slightly wounded during the 
Blitz to extent of fragments of shrapnel (not visible 
except under magnifying glass) imbedded in the 
canvas. 


Box WILLY 
Dublin, New Hampshire 





Yankee, Inc., 


















false. A pacifist nation has no army or navy. 
We have always had both. It was the military 


force which was attacked at Pearl Harbor. If 


those professional soldiers were asleep or remiss 
in their duties, how would having a few million 
trained reserves change the situation. From a 
purely military viewpoint the utility of a large 
mass of partly trained men is at least doubtful 
because of the increasing importance of aerial 
warfare, the length of time it takes to build 
the machinery, etc. for ground crew use, and 
the atomic bomb. 

As for the statement that “there are definite 
physical, moral and mental advantages,” can 
not all be secured better in other ways except 
which is 
something, after all which is characteristic of 
the nazi or slave. 

Indeed, military conscription is the same as 
fascism or slavery. The essence of both is the 
arbitrary control of man’s daily actions by 
others. There can be no worse training for 
democracy than military drill with its un- 
questioning obedience. The questioning mind 
and self-discipline is what we need in Democ- 
racy, not more marching in step. A year of 
conscription will not make a fascist nation but 
it will help. 

Mr. Martin’s proposal to abolish conscription 
everywhere brings the real question to the 
fore, Do we want to try to live peaceably with 
Russia and both of us abolish conscription (the 
rest of the world would follow) or do we want 
to build up an army and have another war 
against Russia this time? Conscription at this 
time could be aimed at no other nation. 

Sincerely, 
Dona.p G. Baker, Collegeville, Pa. 
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Classified 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00, All swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 














OLD oy ay my PLATES wanted m= everywhere, 
especially R. Del., Va., W. Va., La., Tenn. Write 
ANTHONY iourtanen, Newport, N. J. 
A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of America, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations by cartographer Ernest DuDLEY 
CuasE, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 
WANTED FOR CASH: Old Spice Cabinets, Milk or 
Colored Glass. Write price and description. Mrs. R. A. 
ZIMMERMAN, Jamestown, Pa. : f 
AIREDALE BITCH — 3 years old, A.K.C. registered. 
_ obedient, trained. Apply Dr. M. E. L., Stowe, 
t 


SONG POEMS WANTED to be set to music. Send 
poem for immediate consideration. Five Stak Music 
MASTERS, ee Beacon Building, Boston 8, Mass. 


WHAT AM I OFFERED? Hand-carved, marble-top 
table, approx. 27 x 42, 28’ high, antique! Tan riding 
boots, size 10, with full- length zipper, boot jack, spurs, 
Sam Browne belt. Victor talking machine, No. 17, 
mahogany, perfect. Chino khaki officer's blouse and 
breeches, like new, size 40; campaign hat, 7%, officer's 
one. WILLIAM SCHEER, 401 East 86th Street, New York 
ity. 

HALF ACRE of land in built-up section of Franklin, 
Mass. Tax, $9 yearly. Sell or swop for what have you? 
No real estate wanted. R. Disiix, 4012 Lexington, 
Chicago 24, Ill 


WHEN OWA A WAS under the sea! Prehistoric sea 
fossils as taken from the prairie clay hills of lowa. 25 
assorted specimens $1.00, postage paid in United States 
or Canada. They are very interesting. GLENN MICHELL, 

Rockford, Floyd County, lowa. 


COAL-BURNING FURNACE — 28-inch, good condi- 
tion, pipes and registers for six rooms. Call or write. Dr. 
LICHTENTHAELER, Stowe, Vt. Phone Stowe 128-3. 


NEW CROP Georgia Pecans. 10 Ibs. $4.50; 25 Ibs. 
$10.00. Express prepaid. Nut meats, 2 lbs. $2.25; 5 Ibs. 
$5.50, postpaid. WHIPPOORWILL PLANTATION, Valdosta, 
Ga. 


WHAT COPIES of The Old Farmer's Almanac do you 
need to complete your collection? Most years from 1830 
to 1899. Address Rutu Cook, 82 Walden Street, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED: OLD pistols, gowdes horns, powder flasks 
and Indian relics. Describe fully and state price. 
CHESTER Ww ILLIAMS, 209 Expense Street, Rome, Y. 


TWENTY-FIVE Family Christmas cards, or assorted 
sets, $1.00. Anthology of quotations; classified poems; 
music for piano, organ, voice. Stamp for descriptions. 
Mrs, C. F. Woxcort, R. D. 2, Columbia, Pa. 


WATCHES WANTED — Broken or usable — All 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash 
mailed promptly. Lowe's, Holland Building, St. Louis 

1, Mo. 

—— —— — 
HONESTY PRESS, Putney, Vt. 
ists since 1916. We'll please! 
COLLECTING BUGLES, used or bruised, “horns (brass 
or copper), hunting horns. Want to hang them on my 
wall, and will pay cash for the opportunity. Car. 
Tnorp, 36 Cranston Avenue, Newport, R. 


UNCANCELLED HITLER stamps. 15 different, 
$1.00. War souvenir price list, 5 German ration stamps, 


10¢. Peters, Box 308- H, Hemet, Calif. 
WILL PAY real U. 
hand-loomed. Prefer 
mer’’) and dated 
Place, Evanston, Ill. 
PERSONAL POSTCARD printed with name and ad- 
dress. Buff or white, blue ink, 100 for , postpaid 4th 
zone. INMAN'S CREATIVE PRINT, Elmer, N. J. 
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- Stationery special- 








money for antique coverlets, 
A B. (“‘winter-and-sum- 
BropFruewrer, 2315 Park 











MAINE BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY. Both New and 
Old, quantities of them, including scarce and out-of- 
print titles. Also, books on New England. First Editions, 
Genealogies, and Americana. Old books located and re- 
ported on without expense. A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER, 
92 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS: 
WakE Rosin Farm, Home, Pa. 
CACTUS — 10 assorted, unusual, hardy, $1.00. 20 
assorted dish garden plants and miniature trees, $2.00. 
Cash or maple s sugar. Coover’s, Orlando, Fla. 
FINE-SCREENED loamy peat humus, excellent for 
lawns, gardens, ferns, azaleas, camellias, etc. Acid PH 
4-8. Some nitrogen. $1.00 per 2-bushel bag. No order 
accepted for less than 5 bags. Cash, please. HAASe& 
Bros., 116 S. Jefferson Street, Peoria, Ill. 
EVERGREEN Seedlings — transplants for forestry, 
windbreaks, ornamentals. Gladiolus. Hardy perennials. 
Let us place your name on our 1946 mailing list. RAN- 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: New Dupont, Plum and other varieties of 
African Violets. 60-year-old Crab or Christmas Cactus. 
Russell and English Hybrid Lupine seed. Tue Jarrett 
GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 

INDIAN RELICS, coins, minerals, glassware. Catalog, 
5¢. SISTERSHOP, Northbranch 3, Kansas. 


MANU AL, ‘Know Your Multispeed Motors,’’ explains 
in every detail this type of electric motor. $2.00 or de- 
scriptive literature sent free. ELectTric GENERATOR 
MrG. Co., 1333 N. Dale Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
HEAVY STERLING SILVER hair barrettes, hand- 
somely engraved. $2.40, tax included. Names hand- 
engraved, 5¢ a letter extra. COMMUNITY JEWELRY 
SHOP, North Attleboro, Mass. 

FOR SALE: Walnut salt and pepper shakers and list, 
35¢ postpaid. OLp Curtosity Suop, 117 South Johnson 
Street, Bluffton, Ind. 

COOK, GENERAL HELPER Efficient, Protestant, 
pleasant personality, family living in Stowe countryside. 
Apply I Dr. LICHTENTHAELER, Stowe, Vt. 

ONE HUNDRED twenty-eight page completely illus 
trated instruction book. Chock full of ideas and projects 
in all plastics now given with Kosto Plasti-Kit Number 
Three. Postpaid $5.00 in U. S. This kit contains Lucite, 
Catalin, Dyes, Cements, Polishing Materials. No wait- 
ing. KosTo PLasti- Kits, Dept. Y3, 3263 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C Prag 

ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK. A unique 
presentation of New England Cookery. 165 pages of 
attractively illustrated recipes. Third Edition now on 
sale. $1.50 per copy. Mary C. Rostnson, Village 
Parsonage, Annisquam, Mass. 
PIGEONS, IDEAL HOBBY 
ers $2.50 pair; 6 pairs $12. 
Illinois. = 2 , 
WANTED TO BUY: Horse head hitching posts 
WILuiaM R. LaNpsBerG, Goerkes Corners, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. . RR els e 
“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY Catalog,” Nationally 
advertised. Opportunities galore. Copy 10¢. None free 
— Post Orrice Box 1735, San Diego, California. 
CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE SKIERS? If you run an 
inn or boarding house or have a spare room to rent, 
you "ll do well to advertise in Yankees. Everybody's 
writing us for information on where to stay for their 
winter weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 

FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS I want ac opy of the 
steel engraving called ‘‘ Merrymaking in England."’ li 
you have one do write me. LJB, 88 Bellevue Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. : 
WANTED: Nickel Novels. — REISCHMAN, Rt. 1, Box 
364, Chicago 31, Illinois. se ney 
SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 65 Water 
Street, Exeter, N. H. Plan now for Christmas covers 
Bring your list and fill it with unusual purchases. China 
and glass; jewelry. Thousands of Christmas cards! 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 post paid. Other combinations. 
Free les. Excecsion Press, Shelburne, Vt. 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. 
Free illustrated circular. Q. Buncu, Welch, Minn. 
MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 8% x 11, $2.50. Excellent 
workmanship. LEM’'S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 


Free Catalogue. 


























Bargains! Genuine Hom- 
Morris Farm, Batavia, 
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YANKEE Gift Orders—Rush! 


Special gift rates:* 


Your own or one gift subscription $1.85 
Two, or more 1.50 


This December 1945 issue will be included without extra charge. 


Please send gift subscriptions listed below. Send gift cards inscribed: 


a a as ee 
Be NT GI ep ineiinintictiniinaresinnicicsnsninss ts saitnsensntiniins necked 
Miss 


Mr. 
Address 


City and State 
Miss 
Fe hvsiiinsnincodscnsnndeiialacsabadniciiisiabinniatiibnabdbismunmebecedasbenksaueacnieiaiebeisteadae ; 


Mr. 
RS 2 ae ae Oe EL Ee -pliciaeabiadidaieiaipiele . 


IP OID is ccsnssstsinssicsuiicsciencdtnpestileninedasicatnindooetbeiaaesialieipiddanasan aaa é 
Miss 
Mr. 
Address 
ae I asics assent edeibebnez tice tae ateaaadececeea 
[_] Remittance enclosed, $ 


[_] Please send bill, payable 
after January 1, 1946. 


Send to YANK EE 
Dublin, N. H. 


*Good only until midnight, December 20, 1945. 





